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The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 


(Continued from page 179.) 


On the twenty-eighth of Second Month, 
1838, the Committee was called together to 
consider an address which had been forwarded 
to it by a number of the chiefs of the Alle- 
gheny Reservation, informing them that they 
had lately attended a general council of the 
Six Nations at Buffalo, where a Commissioner 
of the U. S. Government had assumed to de- 
clare a treaty had been made by which they 
agreed to surrender all their lands in New 
York and accept instead certain lands west of 
the Mississippi. This had been done notwith- 
standing the remonstrance of a large majority 
of the chiefs and warriors; and that the Com- 
missioner had prevailed on several to sign it, 
by bribes, and others by the influence of ar- 
dent spirits. This address also stated that 
they were informed that their annuity should 
be withheld from them until they had emi- 
grated to their new home, and that they were 
consequently under the necessity of asking 
assistance of their friends to defray the ex- 
penses of a deputation to Washington. 

Upon considering this address Thomas Stew- 
ardson, Thomas Evans, Samuel Bettle, Thomas 
Wistar, Jr., Joseph Elkinton and Thomas Wis- 
tar were appointed to see any deputation of 
Indians who may come to the city, and also, 
if necessary, prepare an essay of a Memorial 
to the Government of the United States. 

On the twelfth of Third Month, 1838, an 
essay of a Memorial was adopted, and James 
Robinson, one of the Allegheny chiefs, with 
his companions having been waiting in the 
city for several days, Samuel Bettle, Thomas 
Evans and Joseph Elkinton were appointed to 
proceed to Washington and present it to the 
President, to the Senate and to the House of 
Representatives. 

This Memorial recounts the early and con- 
tinued efforts of Friends for the help of these 
Indians, the sanction of George Washington 
and subsequent Presidents of the United States 
to their proceedings, the improvements in the 
habits and manner of life of these Indians as 
compared with those which formerly prevailed, 
the long and undisputed possession of their 
lands, and then proceeds to state: ‘‘In the 
midst of the security created by their reliance 
on the fidelity of the Government, and in vio- 
lation of the assurances of protection again 
and again extended to them, attempts have 
been made to effect their expulsion from the 
land of their fathers, by means, as your Me- 
morialists conceive, alike at variance with jus- 
tice and humanity, and loudly demanding your 
interference and reprobation.”’ 

‘We learn on good authority that the great 
body of the nation was united in the determi- 
nation neither to sell their lands nor to remove 
from them, and have steadfastly resisted every 
overture for the accomplishment of these ob- 
jects. Yetunder the cover of this treaty thus 
illegally obtained and invalid in itself, being 
the act of a minority only, these poor people 
are now Officially informed that they must 
leave their homes and the graves of their fath- 
ers to seek a new residence in the Western 
wilds; that their annuity will only be paid to 
them on condition of their removing far be- 


yond the Mississippi, and that there only will 
the United States hold official intercourse with 
them. 

‘“‘Thus the very existence of this feeble 
remnant of a numerous and powerful nation, 
once the proprietors of the soil on which we 
now dwell and where we have grown rich, is 
jeopardized, their rights are invaded and their 
property in danger of being unjustly wrung 
from them. 

“In the hour of their extremity, we feel 
constrained by a sense of duty to appeal to 
you in their behalf, and beseech you to re- 
member the universal obligation of the Golden 
Rule laid down by our blessed Saviour, ‘ What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so unto them.’ 

“Their once extensive domain has been re- 
duced to the narrow limits which they now 
claim, by repeated cessions to the white men, 
and they are now circumscribed within a res- 
ervation comparatively small and insignificant. 

**Shall a great and powerful nation like the 
United States, rich in soil and in all its pro- 
ducts, drive from the scanty pittance of land 
yet left them these unresisting and helpless 
people to gratify the craving of avarice? Your 
Memorialists trust not. They respectfully but 
earnestly entreat you to withhold your sanction 
from this pretended treaty, and thus save from 
the stain of so disgraceful an act the character 
of our beloved country.’’ 

This Memorial was promptly taken to Wash- 
ington by the three Friends above mentioned 
accompanied by Enoch Lewis, who was re- 
quested to join them and the four Indians con- 
stituting the delegation. Copies of it were 
presented to the President, Secretary of War, 
different members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives; to the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, etc., and the objections to the 
confirmation of the treaty fully explained. 
Some of the difficulties they met with may be 
understood from the following extract from 
the report of these Friends on their return 
to Philadelphia dated Fourth Month 12th, 1838: 
On presenting the Memorial to the President 
and Secretary of War, ‘‘and stating the ob- 
jections to the treaty and the alleged means 
through which it was obtained, they expressed 
much surprise, and informed us that the re- 
port of the Commissioner gave so favorable 
an account of the manner in which the nego- 
tiations were conducted and of the general 
acceptance of the treaty to the nation, that 
they had anticipated little or no opposition to 
its confirmation and fulfilment. After inform- 
ing that a delegation of Senecas, authorized 
by the nation to oppose the ratification of the 
treaty were then in Washington, and wished 
the opportunity of presenting the documents 
with which they were entrusted to establish 
the grounds of their objections, a time was 
fixed for their interview and the promise given 
that the proceedings should be staid until the 
delegation had been fully heard and their doc- 
uments and proofs deliberately considered. 
The interview between the delegation and the 
officers above named was an interesting one. 
James Robinson, one of the chiefs, addressed 
each of them in the Indian language, which 


ne 
sired that it might not be ratified, that 
were well satisfied with their present locatigy 
and attached to their homes, and entreated 
that they might be suffered to remain they 
and not be compelled to move to the West 
seek a settlement in a new and uncultivate 
country. The President and Secretary in the 
replies assured them that all the circumstaneg 
of the treaty should be fully and imparti 
investigated, and that justice should be dong 
them, as there was every disposition on the 
part of the Government to afford them its pro. 
tection and to act toward them with generons 
liberality. Notwithstanding these assu 

we were sensible of the operation of a power. 
ful influence adverse to the rights and inten 
ests of the poor Indians, and that nothing 
short of clearest proof of fraud and mismap. 
agement in procuring the treaty could arrest 
its progress.’’ 

Believing it important for the success of 
their efforts, two members of the Committee 
spent several weeks in Washington, during 
which time they had interviews with several 
of the Senators and officers of the Government 
in reference to the confirmation of the treaty, 
a service which they mention ‘‘ was exercising 
and painful.’’ Nevertheless, after the Yearly 
Meeting of 1838, it appeared proper to Samuel 
Bettle and Thomas Evans that they should re 
turn to Washington, which they did, and m 
mained there about three weeks longer. h 
their report they remark: ‘‘ The situation in 
which they found the treaty, and the great 
number of interested persons assembled there 
for the purpose of promoting its ratification, 
as well as the request of several members of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, led them to 
the conclusion that they could not discharge 
the trust reposed in them without allowing 
full time for watching the course of events 
and the consequences likely to result from the 
powerful influence and strenuous efforts which 
were brought to bear in favor of the treaty.” 
The Commissioner who had executed the treaty 
had made a reply to some of the charges of 
bribery and intimidation contained in the aff- 
davits and other papers presented by the I> 
dians; and in this reply had introduced some 
reflections on the Society of Friends. At their 
request a copy of this reply was furnished to 
Samuel Bettle and Thomas Evans, who made 
a rejoinder thereto, which, with the other doe 
uments relating to this subject, was printed 
The final result of these efforts was that the 
Sub-Committee to whom the treaty had been 
referred reported it back to the Senate with m- 
merous amendments which materially change 
its character, and provided for its submission 
again for approval to each of ‘‘the said tribes 
or bands [of New York Indians] separately a 
sembled in council,’’ 

With this provision it was thought the righis 
of the Indians would be securely guarded, # 
of the Seneca chiefs living on the Allegheny 
Reservation but two were favorable to th 
treaty; on the Cattaraugus Reservation # 
rather large minority, and on the Tonawanda 
none, while in the Buffalo Creek Reservation 
the number of chiefs favoring it though 
greater than on the other reservations, wa 


our friend, Joseph Elkinton. interpreted, the yet less than those who were opposed to it 
import of it being that the delegation, as well! But an interpretation put by the officers 


as the great mass of their nation, were very | the Government upon the clause submitting it 
much opposed to the treaty, and earnestly de- | for approval, viz: that all the different bodies 
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the Senecas should be considered as one 
ibe, and should be treated with in one gen- 
gral council, dispelled to some extent the 
ds which it was believed the Senate 
Committee of Indian Affairs designed to es- 
tablish; and opened the way for a repetition 
ofthe efforts which had been already prac- 


ae Eighth Month of this year an attempt 
yas accordingly made to get the consent of 
the Indians to the amended treaty. A council 
gas called to meet on the Buffalo Creek Res- 
ervation, which lasted for nearly seven weeks, 
during Which similar methods were employed 
to tempt the chiefs by the use of ardent spirits, 
ete., to consent to it and affix their signatures; 
with but little more success than on the pre- 
rious occasion. 

After the council was closed a remonstrance 
against the amended treaty, which had been 
signed by a large majority of the chiefs dur- 
ing the council, was forwarded to Washington, 
together with a number of affidavits, etc., ex- 
posing the methods which had been used in 
obtaining signatures. These papers were en- 
trasted to an attorney-at-law residing in Buf- 
falo, who had been occasionally employed by 
the Indians to prepare their papers and for 
other purposes, and to whom they entrusted 
m this occasion: the keeping of their re- 
monstrance, affidavits and other documents on 
which they depended for stating their case 
fully when they might arrive at the seat of 
Government. They paid him a fee of one 
thousand dollars for his past and anticipated 
assistance. After considerable delay occa- 
sioned by his absence from home at the time 
fixed for starting on the embassy, he at length 
set out accompanied by two Indians, but be- 
fore they had proceeded two days’ journey, 
the papers and documents were all missing, 
ina manner so mysterious as to give strong 
ground for the presumption that they had been 
surreptitiously carried off. This event sub- 
jected the delegation to great difficulty. New 
letters were drawn up omitting the name of 
this lawyer from the list of delegates and were 
duly executed, but he still held those in which 
his name was inserted, went to Washington 
and spent several weeks there, claiming to be 
the delegate of the Senecas, and finally sued 
the other members of the delegation for $350, 


the alleged amount of his expenses. 
(To be continued.) 


In THE MinD’s EYE.—Our mind’s eye needs 
training as much as our physical vision. If 
we hang pictures in the halls of our brain that 
are not elevating, our moral perceptions will 
become lowered. The best thoughts are with- 
Inour reach. Why should we choose, instead, 
thoughts that are flippant, vulgar, or worse? 
Every time we put an undesirable picture in 
our mind’s eye, where it will be uften in view, 
wedeprave our own understanding. ‘‘As a 
man thinketh in his ‘heart, so is he.’’ If we 
Wish to elevate and strengthen our souls, we 
must be careful in our choice of habitual 
thoughts. | ‘‘Whatsoever things are true, 
Whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report,. . . think on these things.” 
It is well-known advice—but can it be bet- 
tered’— Extract. 


A Dream. 

[Whatever theories of dreams there may be, the course 
of the following, sent for our insertion, is symbolical of 
life’s pilgrimage.—Eb.] 

Thomas Bundy was born in North Carolina, 
sixteenth of Tenth Month,1778. He moved 
to Grayson County, Virginia, and married 
Millicent Boswell. They moved to Belmont 
County, Ohio, 1804, They had eleven children, 
al] lived to be grown before there were any 
deaths in the family. They moved to Morgan 
County, Ohio, in 1833. On the night of the 
twentieth of Third Month, 1847, he had the 
following remarkable dream, and wrote it down 
with his own hand. He died first of Tenth 
Month, 1854. 

“*T thought I was about to start on a very 
long journey through a vast wilderness that 
was uninhabited. So | set outalone, and took 
nothing with me but my staff, as a walking 
cane, in order to go to a pleasant city I had 
heard of. Ihad gone but a short distance 
before I found a little path that seemed to 
lead the way I was going,so 1 thought I 
would follow it. 

‘After a little I saw a light that seemed 
to be at the farther end of the path, and shined 
in the path so much as to enable me to see 
that the track was very straight and narrow, 
just room enough to walk and no more. It 
was smooth and level, and 1 went on without 
difficulty that day, until towards evening when 
the wilderness got thicker and thicker with 
weeds and small brush, and it began to look 
gloomy and at length it became very dark, 
yet that little light shone in the path so that 
I could see to walk very well, and 1 went on 
with a quick and lively step. 

‘*After a while | heard the wild beasts howl 
and roar very much, though at a distance; 
but they came nigher and nigher until they 
seemed to be within one yard of me, and an 
abundance of serpents seemed to be combined 
with them to devour me at once; but I still 
kept my eyes fixed upon the little light that 
shone in the path, so that I could see about 
two steps in advance of me. So I was ena- 
bled to go on without fear or dismay for the 
space of several days and nights, though 
there was no day there. 

‘*T seemed to have passed the most of the 
beasts; but at last 1 saw a very large and 
frightful one standing across the path before 
me. I advanced with a quick and firm step 
and thrust the end of my staff against it 
violently, and it moved out of the path, and 
the light shone in the path close behind it, 
and I passed on, almost brushing it. 1 had 
not much more difficulty for awhile, but shortly 
met a man who advised me to go back, for 
he said it was impossible for me to get through. 
I told him I would go as far as I could; but 
I had temptations before me that I had no 
thought of. 

‘‘After awhile I saw some women by the 
path. They invited me to stop and rest awhile 
with them; but I made very little reply, and 
went on without taking my eyes from the light 
that I had taken for my guide. Thus 1 went 
on for awhile without anything to remark. 
But at length I came to the most beautiful 
young woman by the side of the path that my 
eyes ever beheld, all alone in that dreadful 
wilderness. 

“‘She invited me to stop with her, and laid 


her lily-white hands and arms around me, and 
pressed me to her breast, and said, ‘‘Oh, do 
stay with me this night,’’ which caused me 
to neglect my guide for a moment; but my 
feet had not moved out of the path. 

‘*Before I made any reply I raised my eyes 
to look for my guide, but it had almost disap- 
peared. I was seized with the greatest alarm, 
and sprang from her as if she had been a 
deadly serpent, and never made any reply, but 
attended to my guide in the best manner I 
could, and at length the light increased till 
it attained its full size. 

‘After going a considerable distance I fell 
in company with a plain Jooking man who was 
travelling in a broader path than mine, and 
seemed to have a greater light at the head. 
We went on for a while near together, but I 
kept close to my guide. At length his path 
seemed to leave mine a little, there being a 
narrow strip of weeds and shrubs between 
us, and he invited me to come and walk with 
him, for there was room enough in his path 
for us both. I told him that I| was satisfied 
with my own path. He then upbraided me 
for being so foolish as to go in such a narrow 
way; then his path seemed to turn more away, 
and the light at the head of his course seemed 
to move and keep before him, and I was afraid 
to turn my head to look after him, so I went 
on my way alone as | had done before, with- 
out any difficulty to remark for a considerable 
time; but, alas! [| came to the most awful 
scene that can be imagined, which caused me 
to stand still for a time, though with my eyes 
fixed on the light that had guided me safe 
thus far. 

‘‘The place appeared to be a gulf as wide 
as the Atlantic Ocean, and of unknown depth. 
It appeared to be composed of mud, pitch 
and bitumen, and the scum and filth of all 
things combined. 

‘*It seemed impossible for me to stay there, 
and it was so dark that I could see but a short 
distance into the gulf. I kept my eyes fixed 
on my good guide and saw the light shine on a 
row of small steps. They appeared to be about 
ten inches square and of suitable distance 
apart for me to step from one to another; 
all fear was taken from me and I proceeded 
step by step. The tops of the steps appeared 
to be about half an inch above the surface 
of the gulf and appeared about the color of 
newly hammered iron, a)l covered with little 
checkers similar to fish scales. I went on 
without much difficulty for the space of one 
day, when the wind began to blow and the 
thunder to roll, and come nearer and nearer, 
until it became one of the most terrible storms 
that can well be imagined. There were no 
waves on the surface of the gulf, though 
there seemed to be an agitation beneath the 
surface that raised the steps and then they 
would go down again to their common level, 
as if a wave had passed under them, yet they 
were never moved out of a straight line, and 
the light shone on them all the time. I saw 
the need of attending strictly to my guide, 
for if I should make one false step it would be 
inevitable destruction. 

‘‘The lightning ran close round about me on 
every side and with the most awful peals of 
thunder ever heard, continued for a long time. 
At last it seemed to abate and it looked as 
if the day was dawning, which was cause of 
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joy unspeakable to me, as I had been so long TAKE HEART AND GO ON. “You've got it mixed up some way,” }, 
without daylight. At length it became quite BY M. E. SANGSTER. said. ‘‘I don’t own your pa, and if he U 
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: y is so cumbered and steep; “ . °°? : ing | 
my eye fixed on my good guide, and at last I) gometimes though we're spent with the sowing Here he is now!”’ the voice from th § i} 
set my feet on firm ground near the gate of There cometh no harvest to reap; "| other side of the room exclaimed. And te 
the outer wall of the city, which appeared| And we faint on the road and we falter, stood James Dabney looking with am told 
something like a white fence. There were As our faith and our courage are gone, at the two small girls. The voice broke th cout 
several people at the gate waiting for me, all} Till a voice, as we kneel at the altar, silence that followed his appearance: oft 
in white robes. They opened the gate for me, Commands us: “Take heart and go on.” “They’re your’n all right, Jim. It’s » on 
and took off my old clothes and put a white} «mare heart!” ’ Tis the word of our Leader, vision you’re seeing. They’re come to make bist 
robe on me like their own, and then conducted And e’en when our vision is dim, a bargain with Billy here for you, and to giyg rien 
me some distance to a pearl gate of the most} What else can we do, but, arising, up all they’ve got to buy you back—whg T 
beautiful and glorious city that can be con- Uplift weary eyes unto Him? there is left of you—but Billy here, he sayy doul 
ceived. The gate was of pearl and the wall} “Take heart!” Why, ’tis Christ who hath spoken;} he doesn’t own you. Now’s your time t cont 
was of jasper and precious stones. The pearl And what can we do but obey? speak up like a man. Say, is Billy right? ast 
gate was opened for me and, as I was about| Though He gives us no tangible token, Doesn’t he own you?’’ ra 
to go in, the first robe was taken off, and an- Himself is the Sun of our day. Jim Dabney’s face flushed. Then it grew pale § ig} 
other, most gloriously white and shining put| And in His own time He will show us, and stern as the whole situation flashed upo and 
upon me, and I stepped through the gate into Why sorrow and trial were sent— him. the 
the city, where I saw things which perhaps, | Why we toiled, and saw naught for our toiling, **No,” he almost thundered,‘‘he doegn’t fine 
would be better for me not to utter. A seat And home empty-handed we went. own me, nor does any other man,’’ and glaring  ije 
was provided for me, and I sat upon it and| Though He gives us no tangible token, about him defiantly, he hurried the two litte | | 
felt my heart to overflow with thankfulness Still must we arise and go on, girls out of the door, grasping in a strong & nq 
. As sure as His body was broken : req 
and praise. Seren thakene tthe diate bares hand the big basket. Qu: 
‘*T have omitted some things, but have added : g ; That very night Jim Dabney stood on bis § yy 
nothing. I never felt weary, bungry or thirsty;| Then fain for a touch of His garment, feet in a temperance meeting and repeated the BF tha 
my feet never left the path; and my eyes but When clouds hem us in and ’tis dark, words in a manly voice. » 
once were turned from my guide, and that but} We'll cling to the thought of His goodness, ‘*No, sir, that saloon-keeper doesn’t ownme Bt: 
for a moment, and I never looked back at all.’’| _,, Press on, hg the cross for our mark. any more, nor does any other man. [| learned § yi 
al —_ bony heart!” Yes, our own blessed Master, something this afternoon from my own blessed 
ill the last of our heart-beats is gone, ; ra e 
Totstor’s OPINION OF SONG.—The St. Pe-| Amid conflict, and loss, and disaster, lassies. 1 ain t my own to sell for beer and § jc 
tersburg ‘‘Novosti’’ reports a conversation We will,—just take heart and go on. whisky. I’ve been bought with a price, and! § iss 
between a self-educated peasant poet, who wie wines ain’t no business to sell myself or give myself § y; 
composes songs, and Count Tolstoi. The lat- The Price of a Fath away for nothing. After this if the Father § 4» 
ter advised the peasant to drop his composition, 6 Fries Ol & Falmer. up there ”—he raised his hands toward heaven § fp 
and expressed himself as follows: ‘‘Song is a] An idle group of men sat drinking in Bill | —‘‘will help me, I’m going to count on being J 4 





Henry’s bar-room, when the door was pushed | owned first by Him, and then by those two 
open and two little figures tugging at a big | blessed youngsters and their mother.’’ 
basket made their way into the room, writes 
Julia D. Dean, in Union Signal. KINDNESS OF SPEECH.—‘‘One trouble with 

‘* Are you the salesman?’’ Barbara caught | me,”’ said a young man, confessing his spirit 
her breath with a quick gasp as she asked the | ual weaknesses, ‘is that 1 say nasty things 
question. ‘‘I’m Barbara Dabney. James|about men. 1 see so much that I don’t like, 
Beecher Dabney he’s my father, and this is|and I can’t help turning it down hard. And 
Joan, my little sister. We’ve come over to|I say a great many things that are not kind.” 
see you about buying back our father, you| We all do. And weought not. 
know. We have’nt got so very much money| Unkind speech is not Christlike. He never 
in all our banks. Get ’em Joan.’’ said anything unkind about a single soul. He 

Joan dived into the bottom of the basket and | denounced certain classes, but he welcomed 
produced two iron banks that rattled with their | and acknowledged the smallest flash of worth 
wealth of copper coin. iness in individuals even of these classes. 

‘*Here they are. Thisis mineandthisone’s| Unkind speech is unjust. There is more 
Joan’s—she saves more’n I do. And if that’s| good than evil in our acquaintances. And 
not enough, there’s a lot more things in here,” | what we condemn is more than balanced, if we 
Barbara added, quite out of breath. would but see it, by good. And probably the 

A queer look passed over the man’s face. | one we condemn is struggling against the very 
The men in the room stopped their talking and | thing we are criticising. And if untrue, how 
laughing to listen. wrong our unkindness is. 

‘*What is it all about?’’ the man asked, fiven if true, unkind speech about others 
gruffly. ‘‘ What is it you want for all this| harms ourselves. It discloses in us the cape 
trash? ’”’ cities for what we condemn in others. 

‘* Tain’t trash!’’ said Barbara with spirit. | confirms our evil and unkindliness of heart. 
Then more mildly: ‘‘It’s this way. We want | It blunts our sense of generous perception of 
our papa back as he used to be. Folkssay that | good. It throws us out of sympathy with the 
he owed you something, and then to pay it he | kindly Jesus. : 
jes’ sold hisself to you, and now you get all his| If we intend it to hurt, how can we justify 
money and everything and his brains, too. |it? If we don’t intend it to hurt, why do we 
That’s what they said, ain’t it?’’ and she|run the risk? In either case its reflex infe 
turned to Joan. ence on us is bad. If it is a harmful act, it 

Joan nodded a solemn ‘‘Yes.”’ will harm us, too. If it is a futile act, it will 

‘‘ Tain’t far from wrong, either.” It was| hurt us to have wasted strength on doing it 
a man’s voice from the other side of the room 
that spoke. ‘ TRUTH is of all things most estimable.— 

The saloon-keeper scowled. Dilwyn. ; 


trivial and undesirable thing. Why should 
good and thoughtful men sing? In my coun- 
try old men like to talk about worthy subjects, 
about faith, God’s will and life, and like to 
read good books. This is worthy of all praise. 
But what is singing? It may be compared to 
wine or tobacco—mere empty pastime, if not 
worse than that, since it often incites cruel 
and wicked deeds. In war song is considered 
essential; special music is written for soldiers, 
in order to excite and hypnotize them, just as 
liquor is served to them for the same purpose. 
There is no denying the power of song; but 
there is this difference between wine and song: 
the former makes people brave and bold, the 
latter only reconciles them to their fate, and 
induces resignation. Song, in truth, is not a 
high manifestation of the human spirit; it is 
something sensuous and low. People acquire 
the habit of singing, but an exercise of will 
can rid us of it. Personally I have never cul- 
tivated the habit. I do not sing.’’—The Lit- 
erary Digest 


A MAN and a woman and a little child 
boarded a street car. The conductor missed 
them in collecting the fares. The little child 
began to call the attention of the woman to 
the oversight, but the woman shook the child 
and enjoined silence. And yet some day the 
man and woman will wonder why their child 
turned out a liar and a thief! Is a child with- 
out discernment and susceptibility? It is 
drinking in standards and conceptions through 
every pore. Every act of deception to which 
it is a party is a lesson leaving its enduring 
imprint. Let us show a child nothing that 
ought not to be incorporated in its life.—Ez. 
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1” be “The First’ Publishers of Truth.” * 
COmes Under the above title the newly-formed 
"t my & prends’ Historical Society in England is print- 
ines, Bing in a series of five numbers, of which this 
m the & isthe first, a hitherto unpublished history of 
there the seventeenth century Quakers, as quaintly 
ment § iid by contemporary Friends in the various 
© the B wontries of England and Wales. The plan 
4 of the work as conceived at that early period 
'8 0 H ems not unlike the schemes for co-operative 
make § jistories now so much in vogue among histo- 
0 give rians. 
what # The inception of the idea of a history is 
2 Says F doubtless due to George Fox, who early and 
mé t § continuously urged the importance of the for- 
right? | nation and preservation of records and regis- 
ters relating to his followers, and who observed 
wpale ff in his will that ‘‘all the passages and travells 
| upon # and sufferings of Friends in the beginning of 
the spreading of the Truth . . . will makea 
oesn’t B ine history. . . . It is a fine thing to know 
laring # the beginning of the spreading of the Gospel.”’ 
little As early as 1676 London Yearly Meeting 
strong B requested ‘‘That friends of the Monthly & 
_ | Quarterly meetings of each County . . . keep 
on his # sn exact account among themselves of those 
ed the # that first brought the message of glad tydeings 
among them,’’ of their sufferings ‘‘ whether 
‘Wm # st Steeple Houses, Markett places, or other- 
earned B wise,’ and of ‘‘ what Friends first received 
leased # them and their message.’’ After further so- 
or and § jicitations from the yearly meeting and the 
, and | issuing of a broadside, ** Directions to Collect 
myself § Matters for a General History of the Entrance 
Father § and Progress of Truth,’’ the county meetings 
heaven finally compiled historical narratives and sent 
| being F them up to London early in the eighteenth 
@ two & century. 
These accounts, consisting of ninety manu- 
s scripts, now preserved in the fireproof vaults 
e with f ofthe Friends’ Reference Library at Devon- 
spirit: F shire House, the headquarters of the Society 
things f of Friends in London, are being printed ver- 
t like,  tatim et literatim under the careful and intel- 
; And ligent editorship of Norman Penney, the effi- 
kind. cient librarian of Friends’ Reference Library, 
and secretary of the Historical Society. His 
) never @ scholarly annotations are an important addi- 
l. He § tion to the work. 
comed The narratives are of great value as histori- 
worth B cal sources, throwing light not only on the 
8. origin of an important religious movement in 
more # England, but also on some of the more obscure 
And aspects of the social and economic life of the 
, ifwe & early Friends—their social status, occupations, 
ly the education and manner of life in general. They 
e very Bf likewise afford genealogical information about 
e, ho & persons, many of whom were concerned in the 
Quaker migrations to the Delaware. The ac- 
others § counts are, moreover, of readable human in- 
cap& @ terest, conveying in the quaint and simple 
rs. It guage of contemporaries a clear impression 
heart. of the events described, having a vividness 
100 of B and a reality that more formal records of a 
ith the ff later period fail to supply. 
justify *“The First Publishers of Truth.” Edited by Norman 
mney. Journal Supplement No.I. (The first five num- 
do We ff bes.) “Bedfordshire to Essex.” 8vo., 96 pages. Price 
: influ members of the Historical Society, 60 cents per num- 
act, it oe $2.50 for the set of five numbers; to non-members, 
it will a. number. The annual dues for membership 
Pig 4); this includes a free subscription to the regular 
ing it wumbers of the Journal, which is issued quarterly. Ap- 
Dlications for membership and for the Supplement should 
ble.— made to R. M. Jones, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or 





& Norman Penney, Devonshire House, 12, Bishopsgate 
ut, London, E. C., England. 
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A type of the entries is seen in the testi- 
mony given at a quarterly meeting in Bedford- 
shire in 1704 by Joshua Wheeler, ‘* who was 
att one of ye first Meetinges thereabouts.’’ 
** William Dewsbury,’’ he succinctly states, 
“* was the first yt published truth in the Lower 
Side of ye County, And many was Convinced 
and Readyly Recd the truth in ye Love of itt; 
And Great was the Gatheringe in that day, 
both of old & young, in so much yt truth’s 
testemony had a good Efect, upon ye hearts 
of Male and female. Itt was in ye yeare 1654, 
as neare as wee Can gather yt William came 
to Bekerings Parke and was Entertained by 
Jno. Crook; he and Jno. Rush, of Kempson 
Hardwik, ffather to Jno. Rush now Liveinge 
there, And Hen: Gamble, of Pulloxhill, Grand- 
father to Tho. Gamble now Liveinge in yt Par- 
ish, was of ye flirst:that Recd ffriends one that 
Side of ye County.” 

In Cambridge we learn of the sufferings of 
the Friends ‘*by the scollers and the Rude 
and blood thirsty people off this towne and 
vniversitie off Cambridge. . . . Vpon the 8th 
off the 2nd month Called Aprill, 1660, the 
scollers (who are taught but not off the lord) 
with other Rude people broke violently upon 
us into our owne hired house with a malicious 
spirit, and a Cruell intent in there hearts, as 
did appeare by their Cruelly beatinge of us 
and drawinge of our blood and drawinge off 
severall off us out by the haire off the head, 
haueinge Regard neither to old or younge men, 
orwomen . . ., but did uery much abuse them 
by teareing there Cloathes, tumblinge and 
moileing divers in the nasty and loathsome 
Channells in the streets; and this did the scol- 
lers and the Rude multitude unto us, att our 
meetinge.’’ 

Apparently the rise of meetings in Berkshire 
was attended with less violence. 

“*Some account from the Quarterly Meeting 
held at Reading, in the County of Berks, the 
2lst of ye 2d mo. 1707, of the Entrance of 
Progress of Truth in the said County. 

“* About the beginning of ye year 1655 came 
Myles Halhead husbandman of Mount Joy in 
Westmorland & Thomas Salthouse a younger 
man and some time before servant to Judge 
ffell of Swarthmore in Lancashire to the Towne 
of Reading aforesaid, and had a publick meet- 
ing on a first day in a place then called the 
Broad Face Bowling Green, where Joseph Coale 
was convinced & soon after bore a publick 
Testimony to the Truth he then recd: as by the 
Collection of his works in print may be seen, 
& the said Myles Halhead & Tho: Salthouse 
had 2 publick meetings more before they left 
the Town, one at the Baptist meeting Place in 
the Forberry on ye 2d day where a young man 
was then Present who afterward received the 
truth, but ye service of yt meeting was much 
obstructed by reason of ye Opposition & dis- 
turbance made by some ill minded persons, 2 
of which afterwards came to novght, & ye 
other meeting ye 3d day was at Thomas Cur- 
tices house who was convinced some time be- 
fore at Bristoll & recd the friends of Truth yt 
travaild in ye service thereof at that time. 

** About 3 months after this, came Geo: ffox 
& had a meeting in George Lambolls Orchard 
where many more were convinced as by the 
Relation thereof in his Journall doth appear; 
after him in the year beforementioned came 
John Cam of Camsgil & John Audland of Cross- 
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lands both of Westmoreland, Husbandmen, and 
ye meeting still Jncreased. About the same 
time Robert Hodson, from the Bishoprick of 
Durham, by Occupacion a Butcher, going to 
their Worship house here was sent to Prison, 
& after some time was delivered & he going 
to a Baptist meeting near Oar in this County 
had some service for the Lord, also where 
Dorothy Austell and her son William ware 
convinced and several others afterwards, and 
a meeting was there settled: from ye other 
parts of the County we can haue no particular 
account.”’ 


As a fitting conclusion to the last number 


of the publication, the president of the Histo- 
rical Society, Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L., Litt. D. 
(Oxon), one of the foremost scholars of Eng- 
land and a prominent Friend, author of the 
best short life of George Fox and of “* Italy 
and Her Invaders,’’ a monumental history in 
several volumes, will contribute a general in- 
troduction and brief articles on ‘Speaking in 
Church,’’ “‘ Judgments on Persecution,’’ 
the like. 


and 
The frontispiece of the present 
number is a reproduction of the title page of 
** A General Epistle,’’ the first printed utter- 


ance of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, ‘‘ Printed 
and Sold by William Bradford at Philadelphia, 


1686.’’ The paper and typography are ex- 
A full index is promised. 


It is earnestly hoped that Friends on our 


side of the water will give their support to 


this commendable undertaking by a prompt 


application for membership in the Historical 


Society, and by subscription to the supple- 
ments. 
ALBERT CooK MYERS. 
KENNETT SQUARE, Pennsylvania. 





A RELIGIOUS life is at all times blessed, but 
its value is most especially felt in times of 
danger, and at the approach of death. Those 
who love and serve God in the time of pros- 
perity, will not be forgotten nor deserted by 
Him in the day of adversity. His name will 
be to them a strong tower, to which they will 
flee and find safety; even when terror and 
amazement overtake the worldly and the neg- 
ligent ones. What solid advantage is derived 
from giving up to the early visitations of 
Divine Grace, progressing, through obedience 
to the cross, from stature to stature, and 
thereby attaining an establishment in the 
Truth. These have the pearl of great price, 
the white stone, and init a new name written, 
which no man knoweth, saving him that hath 
it; an inestimable treasure; Christ living and 
abiding in them, the hope of their glory, and 
the foundation upon which they are built and 
settled. They want no other; they thirst for 
no other water than what springs in their 
souls, from Him, the Fountain of living waters; 
and their prayer and travail is, that they be 
made and kept as pillars in his house, that 
shall go no more out. These are as salt in 
the earth, and lights in the world; soldiers 
in the Lamb’s army, who bear the ensign of 
the Prince of Peace; and who will, under his 
command, finally obtain the victory over death, 
hell and the grave, in their own experience; 
and over the kingdom of antichrist the world 
over; even so, Amen.— William Evans. 

HE who prays as he ought will endeavor to 
live as he ought.—Owen. 
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James Brandwood. 

James Brandwood was the son of John Brand- 
wood of Entwistle in Lancashire and was born 
in the Eleventh Month, 1789. He having left 
an account in writing of his early experience 
in the work of religion, the following abstract 
is taken nearly in his own words, from this 
narrative: ‘‘It pleased the all-wise and gra- 
cious God, who gave me being, to follow me 
by his grace even from my youth, often bow- 
ing my mind in serious considerations, that 
I was placed here as on his footstool, for a 
short space of time, and must ere long re- 
move to appear before his judgment seat; 
also, how short and transient present enjoy- 
ments are, compared with the eternal nature 
of the life to come; whereby my mind was 
led to conclude, this world is not my resting- 
place, the life to come is my home, eternity 
is the chief end and design of my being. 

“* Running in my own will and strength from 
year to year, 1 heard sermons, read many 
books and talked with professors; some said 
one thing and some another. I then began 
to read the Scriptures more; but alas! they 
were to me in many places as a sealed book. 
I prayed often in secret places and learned 
to sing, thinking I was thereby preparing 
myself to join the heavenly host. I talked 
with religious professors about doctrinal points 
and endeavored to form as just notions and 
opinions about the coming, life, doctrines, 
sufferings and death of Christ as I could; and 
this I called faith. But this faith not pro- 
ceeding from the quickening power of Divine 
grace, but from the workings of the natural 
understanding, was a dead faith, and could 
not be an evidence of things not seen, nor 
work by the purifying of my heart, so as to 
give victory over the various sinful lusts and 
vanities of this world, but on the contrary, I 
was abundantly overcome thereby, from day 
to day. 

** In this condition I travelled long, and was 
sorely tossed between the secret reproofs of 
Divine grace in my conscience and the work- 
ings of the adversary. About the twentieth 
year of my age, it pleased God, in unpeakable 
mercy, further to enlighten my soul, through 
the Spirit of his Son, as with the day-spring 
from on high; whereby I was enabled to see 
more clearly my fallen and corrupt condition, 
and my sins were set in order before me, ap- 


pearing exceedingly sinful, and opposite to 


the holy will of God. In this day all my 
former building in religion was shaken to the 
very foundation. In this situation I cried, Oh 
what shall I do? to whom shall | flee? for in 
this sinful state | cannot dwell with him that 
is holy. 

“The Scriptures now began to be more 
opened to my understanding; and though | 
was told that by a certain ceremony, which 
had been performed in my infancy, I was 
made a member of Christ, a child of God, and 
an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven; yet, 
in the opening of the Scriptures to my under- 
standing, I saw this could not be true; for 
there I was informed that the members of 
Christ were made such by other means, even 
by his own baptism with the Spirit, as saith 
the apostle, ‘ By one Spirit we are all baptized 
into one body; and that, ‘if any man be in 
Christ he is a new creature.’ I also saw the 
children of God were such as were begotten 


| of Him through Christ, the incorruptible Seed 
and Word of God, and born again into new- 
ness of life, bringing forth the fruits of the 
Spirit. And that the kingdom of heaven and 
government of Christ are within, by the in- 
fluence of his Spirit, which as a pure principle 
in his children and people, ruleth and leadeth 
them in his service. 

“*T also saw that all my prayers and songs 
of praise had been a sacrifice of my own pre- 
paring, and offered up in my own vain im- 
agination, in a fallen and unconverted state; 
and that it was only in and through the 
Spirit that God could beacceptably worshipped. 
I also saw that all my former faith was no 
more than a bare assent of the natural under- 
standing to certain things whereof I had no 
evidence, but what arose from the letter of 
Scripture, and other outward means, whereas, 
in the openings of the Scriptures, | saw that 
he that believeth hath the witness in him- 
self, even the Spirit of Him who is the Author 
and object of true and living faith, by which 
the quickened soul received an evidence of 
things not seen and an humble confidence in 
the saving power and redeeming love of God 
through Christ. I also saw that I had trusted 
too much in, and been carried about with the 
changeable doctrines of men, and neglected 
the teachings of the grace and good spirit of 
God in my soul, which as a swift witness 
against evil, had followed me with inward 
and secret reproof even from my infant years. 

‘As I was brought more and more into 
stillness, and humbled under the Divine hand, 
the light of Christ arose and more enlightened 
my mind; whereby I saw into the purity of 
that faith which was once delivered to the 
saints, and that holy religion which through 
the power of Divine Grace was taught, and 
which wrought in the primitive believers in 
Christ. As these things opened in my view, 
a strong persuasion arose therefrom, that it 
was not my duty to join any of the various 
professions of religion with which I was ac- 
quainted; and if at any time I tried to join 
with any of them, it brought distress and 
trouble over my mind. I then said in my 
heart, ‘Is there no people on earth preserved 
in the simplicity of the Truth with which I 
can unite?’ Whereupon it came into my mind 
to go to a meeting of the people called Quakers 
—a people of whose religious principles I had 
very little knowledge, neither did 1 know more 
than one person of that persuasion. Being 
encouraged by repeated drawings of mind 
towards them, I went many miles to one of 
their meetings, accompanied by several others. 

**Being set down in the meeting, which 
was but stnall, my mind was seized with great 
surprise, considering the vast difference be- 
tween that multitude of words and ceremonies 
to which I had been accustomed, and the 
solemn silence in which we sat; and the breath- 
ing of my spirit was, ‘If this be right, con- 
firm it to me this day.” After some time my 
mind was brought into more stillness, desiring 
to unite in the solemn pause, ip which Divine 
goodness favored my soul with a sense of his 
gracious presence, and the promise of Christ 
opened to my mind with great sweetness, 
though I had not understood it before, ‘Where 
two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.’ In 
this my soul rejoiced and said, ‘This is the 





truth, this is what I have long been Seeking 
for.’ Towards the latter part of the meeting 
some testimonies were borne in great gig. 
plicity and plainness of speech, but in the dp 
monstration of the Spirit. 

‘* When I came amongst this people I mg 
with great opposition, both from professoy 
and profane: but knowing in whom I had by 
lieved, and that his power is greater thank 
that is in the world, my faith was stre 
ened, and my spirit frequently bowed befor 
Him for help and support in that day, in which, 
blessed be his name, I often found his secre 
hand underneath, enabling me to stand jp 
patience, and bear the cross.’’ 

James Brandwood appears to have beg 
early made instrumental to the convincing of 
several others, of the truth of our religions 
principles, and became a member of our §% 
ciety in the year 1761; and a meeting wa 
shortly afterwards settled at Edgeworth, wher 
he resided many years. Soon after he was ad. 
mitted among Friends he spoke as a minister, 
His offerings in that character were concise, 
forcible and comprehensive; and being con 
cerned reverently to wait for the renewed in 
fluence of the Lord’s power, they were accept- 
able to his friends. In consequence of bis 
joining our Society he was disinherited by 
his father, who died when his son was forty. 
seven years of age. After this, for many 
years he followed the profession of a lan 
surveyor and conveyancer; he was never mar- 
ried, and lived most of his life in a retired 
part of the country. He was a plain country 
man, possessed of a good understanding; but 
had not the advantage of a liberal education. 
Few men appear to have been more free from the 
love of the interests of this world; but Christian 
virtues and unobtrusive deportment, combined 
with his cheerful and instructive conversation, 
gained him the general esteem of all classes 
with whom he had intercourse. He was scrupt 
lously tender of the reputation of others, # 
that his most intimate friends scarcely ever 
heard him speak to the disadvantage of a 
absent person. In the year 1824, he 
removed to West Houghton, . and nob 
withstanding his advanced age, being in his 
eighty-fifth year, he was diligent in attending 
meetings, clear and instructive in ministry, 
much to the comfort and edification of bis 
friends; and his society was pleasant and it 
structive to them. Towards the close of the 
following year he became unwell, from whid 
time to his death he was mostly confined # 
the house. During his illness, he was pr 
served in patient resignation, and he was eat 
bled to communicate much valuable counsel 

At one time he requested that portion d 
Scripture to be read, in which the apostle says 
‘**We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jewss 
stumbling block, and unto the Greeks foolish 
ness; but unto them who are called, both Jew 
and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and th 
wisdom of God,” on which he exclaimed, “Wor 
derful and very good;’’ and after a few mit 
utes’ silence added, ‘‘ This passage dwelt vey 
much upon my mind whilst in bed this mom 
ing,’’ and he expressed his surprise that al] 
seriously thinking man, with the New Teste 
ment in his hand, could be drawn into tht 
dangerous disbelief and practice of reasoning 
away the propitiation and atonement of Christ, 
who was crucified for our sins, ‘‘ adding, “Su 
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by the Philadelphia North American, voices that 
root of the matter of national deliverance and up- 
lifting which we have sometimes tried to express:— 

“The present political agitation among the Rus- 
sian people resulting in a direct appeal to the Czar 
by representatives of the Zemstvos, aims to bring 
about a restriction of the despotism that now pre- 
vails and the establishment of representative gov- 
ernment. What the results of the movement will 
be cannot be foreseen. The aspiration is not new, 
but the expression is. The question seems to be 
this: Will the leaders of the agitation achieve what 
they desire or anything approaching it, or will 
their efforts expend themselves in stirring up pub- 
lic protest without result? The country and the 
people are too great, and the gulf between the 
present government and the people, in some re- 
spects, is too vast to permit sensible forecast at 
this time. But I declare that, whatever the out- 
come, one sure result of the whole matter will be 
to delay true social amelioration. This movement, 
which is hailed as thedawning of a new era of lib- 
erty, is but a new obstacle in the path of true pro- 
gress. The real uplifting of a people, socially and 
governmentally, can be attained only through re- 
ligious and moral regeneration of all the individ- 
uals constituting that people. Political agitation, 
whether by peaceful propaganda or appeals to ex- 
isting powers of government, must have a fatal 
effect. It puts before the nation and before in- 
dividuals the pernicious illusion that social im- 
provement can be wrought by mere change of forms 
—that substitution of a different kind of govern- 
ment, or amendment of the existing kind, can ac- 
complish reforms which, to be effective and per- 
manent, must begin with the individual. These 
movements, so frequent in, history and so natural 
under the false teachings which have blinded hu- 
manity, invariably hinder real progress toward 
peace, justice and love. Constitutional government 
is no cure for the evils that afflict mankind. For 
proof of this, I point to conditions in France, in 
England and in America.”—Tolstoi. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UniTeD STaTes.—Steps have been taken by the Senate 
and the House of Representatives in Washington for the 
impeachment of Judge Charles Swayne, of the Northern 
District of Florida, on account of high crimes and misde- 
meanors in office. The trial it is expected will not take 
place for some weeks. It is stated that it has been 42 
years since a Federal Judge has been arraigned before 
the Senate. 

A large meeting was held in New York City on the 
16th inst. to urge the prompt ratification of the arbitra- 
tion treaties recently signed by the State Department 
with several of the leading foreign Powers, under the 
auspices of the New York Executive Committee of the 
American Conference of International Arbitration. Sim- 
ilar meetings were held on the same day in New Haven, 
Conn., and Richmond, Va., and it is stated that meetings 
similar to this “ will shortly be held in Boston, Philaael- 
phia, Baltimore, Chicago and San Francisco, so that our 
Senators in Congress may not be left in doubt that the 
people of this country expect them to act promptly and 
ratify the treaties of arbitration that President Roose- 
velt will, as indicated in his message, soon lay before 
them for ratification.” 

A dispatch from Boston of the 12th, says: New Eng- 
land is suffering from serious drought, according to in- 
formation received at the United States Weather Bureau. 

Not a single town or city in New England reports the 
average amount of precipitation for last month. 

The temperature was the lowest for the month in the 
twenty years covered by the New England climatic and 
crop report. This has served to neutralize the general 
effect of snowfalls. Instead of melting and draining into 
the streams, wells and springs, the snow has remained on 
the ground. 

A prolonged drought hae been felt also in Central and 
Western Pennsylvania, causing great inconvenience and 
loss to farmers and certain manufacturing industries. 

On the 15th inst. President Roosevelt attended a meet- 
ing of the Grace Reformed Church, of which he is a 
member, accompanied only by his colored valet. In the 
course of the meeting which was a large one, he said 
among other things : 

“T think that any man who takes an interest in this 


great country of ours must realize that the one all-impor- 
tant necessity of our social, industrial and political life 
is the necessity of the realization of what brotherhood 
means. We cannot develop our civilization at all unless 
we develop it upon the basis of each recognizing in his 
fellow-man his brother, whose interest he must have at 
heart. No scheme of constitution, no kind of adminis- 
tration of the Government, will atone or can atone for 
the lack of the fundamental quality of each being in very 
deed his brother’s keeper. Ido not mean to talk about 
it every seventh day, but to feel it in the intervening six 
days, to feel it on the part of the employer with his em- 
ployes, on the part of the employe with his employer. 

“Three-fourths, probably nine-tenths, of the labor 
troubles that sometimes assume so ominous a form would 
vanish if you could interest the people on each side to 
approach the matter in the spirit of each striving to 
care for his fellows as he cares for himself.” 

“T hope to see the steady growth of the Christian 
spirit in this country, not merely among our congrega- 
tions, among the members in their dealings with one 
another, but among the members of our congregations in 
their dealings with all mankind, in their dealings with 
their fellows, with the men and women round about them, 
and in no way can we so spread the power and influence 
of our Church, in no way can we so effectively bear testi- 
mony to it, in no way can we so help in its growth, as by 
showing that we have been, according to our abilities, 
doers of the word as well as hearers, not hearers only.” 

In a recent decision of the U. S. Supreme Court in 
which the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company were involved, the Court 
held that the right of eminent domain is not granted to 
telegraph companies over the private property of rail- 
roads. 

The investigation by the Senate Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections of the case Reed Smoot elected Sen- 
ator from Utah has been resumed in Washington. Wit- 
nesses have testified of the continuance of polygamy in 
that State and of the unlawful and crimina] methods em- 
ployed by the Mormon hierarchy to retain and extend its 
power—and to control political issues. 

At the concluding session of the annual conference of 
State sanitary officers held in Albany, N. Y., Dr. H. W. 
Wiley, chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, denounced the use of coal tar 
dyes for coloring butter, saying that while many of them 
have no direct poisonous effect, their continued consump- 
tion is injurious. He said : 

“For the past six weeks we have sought in vain in the 
markets of Washington and in manufactories nearby to 
secure a sufficient quantity of uncolored butter for the 
use of our hygienic table. This is certainly a sad com- 
ment upon the condition of affairs in the United States.” 

Judge Ashman, of this city, in a recent address on the 
necessity of maintaining the laws on the observance of 
the First-day of the week, said: “I am willing to test 
this question without reference to religion at all, on the 
basis upon which all legislation for the benefit of the ma- 
jority rests. The periodical day of rest is an absolute 
need of man and beast alike. Every newspaper in this 
or any other city, every socialistic order and every voter 
who undertakes to assail this natural law of moral and 
physical health, and to escape its obligation, is guilty of 
anarchism of the deepest dye. 

“This question concerns the future of the country 
much more nearly than you or I perhaps, in a moment’s 
consideration, may think.” “We have owed our salva- 
tion in the past, to the fact that we are in the main a 
Christian people. Iam not so sure that the omens of 
our future are all so promising as some would believe 
them to be. We had better scan the horizon with care 
and adhere to the old landmarks.” 

FoREIGN—A despatch from St. Petersburg of the 14th 
says: “ There is no longer any doubt that the Government 
intends to commit itself to very extensive reforms as the 
result of the liberal agitation begun when Prince Mirsky 
made his advent as Minister of the Interior. The Zemst- 
voist demands for a direct representative body to make 
the laws of the nation will not be granted, but some me- 
dium in the form of a representative consultative body, 
which can voice the wishes of the people direct to the 
sovereign, now seems the probable outcome. An entirely 
new law for the liberalization of the press also is appar- 
ently certain.” 

The struggle between Russians and Japanese in the 
neighborhood of Port Arthur has continued, with great 
losses to both parties. 

A revolutionary demonstration took place in Moscow 
on the 18th, in which it is estimated 5000 persons par- 
ticipated, among them a large number of students. The 
crowds were finally dispersed by the police. More than 
sixty students were wounded and three hundred were ar- 
rested. 


A despatch to The Public Ledger states that 
and the United States have agreed to appoint an inter. 
national waterway commission to investigate all water. 
ways adjacent to the boundary line and to arrange ap 
understanding between both countries in respect to com. 
merce passing through such waterways. To avoid inter. 
national complications or misunderstandings in the future 
all these waters will be reported upon and a satisf 
arrangement reached. Three commissioners will be 
pointed by the United States and three by Canada. The 
United States asked for the appointment of this commis. 
sion and the Canadian Government agreed. 

An ancient city in Rhodesia, South Africa, has lg 
been explored by R. W. Hall, of the Royal Geographieg) 
Society of London. The ruins occupy an area of nearly 
two miles by one and a half, and contain some structures 
of great strength. Numerous skilfully made relics haye 
been found, including ornaments, etc., of gold. It is 
posed that these regions may have been the Ophir of King 
Solomon. 

A despatch from Constantinople says: “In consequence 
of American and British representations the Porte hag 
renewed its instructions to the provincial authorities to 
allow colporteurs to sell Bibles in towns and villages. The 
Porte, however, persists in objecting to colporteurs tra- 
versing the disturbed rural districts of European Turkey 
on the pretext that their safety cannot be guaranteed, 
and also to the sale of Bibles in the Anatolian provinces 
because of the alleged fear that the colporteurs may dis- 
tribute seditious literature to the Armenians. The Amer. 
ican Bible Society is principally interested in Anatolia.” 

Statistics have been published to the effect that the 
average amount of money in savings banks per inhabitant 
is $11 for the world and $37.38 for the United States, 
The lowest average in any country considered is in India, 
where it is but 15 cents. However, several countries 
have a larger amount on deposit per inhabitant than the 
United States. Denmark leads with the high average of 
$96.41. Switzerland is second with $62.26, and New Zea- 
land ie third with $49.61. 

A lecture has recently been delivered in Philadelphia 
by Prof. Albert T. Clay upon the methods of transacting 
business in ancient Babylonia. The basis of the informa. 
tion which he imparted is about 250,000 inscribed tablets, 
ranging in date from 200 B. C. to about 4500 B. C., which 
have been excavated at the site of the Babylonian city of 
Nippur by expeditions sent thither by the department of 
archeology of the University. In this connection the 
name of the firm of Murashu Brothers, who were general 
business agents, brokers, bankers and money-lenders ia 
the reigns of Artaxerxes I and Darius II, the Persian 
kings, 464 to 405 B. C., has become very well known 
through the translations of many hundreds of cuneiform 
inscriptions upon tablets of sunburned clay, which bave 
been made by Professor Heilprecht, Professor Clay and 
others. The lecturer likened Murashu Brothers to a great 
firm of modern bankers whose business embraces much 
more than the mere guarding and exchanging of money. 
All kinds of legal documents were found in the Murashy 
archives. Specimens of theze have been published. 


NOTICES. 


Wanted—A reliable,young woman Friend as mother's 
helper in small family. ~ 
Address H. 
Office of THE FRIEND. 


A YOUNG man Friend wishes a position to work out 
of school hours, or would work for board and lodging. 
Address “A,” THE FRIEND. 


Wanted —A bright boy from sixteen to twenty years 


old to learn plumbing supply business. Good opportunity 
for a person suitably qualified for mercantile life. 
Haines, Jones & Cadbury Co., 
1136 Ridge Ave., Philads. 


The Moral Almanac for 1905 js now for sale at 
Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch Street, price—single copy 
4 cents, by mail 5 cents; per dozen 30 cents, by mail 38 
cents. With paper cover, single copy 5 cents, by mail 6 
cents; per dozen 40 cents, by mail 49 cents. 

Card Calendar for 1905 5 cents each, by mail 10 cénts; 
per dozen 60 cents, by mail 90 cents. 


— 


Dizp, at her home near Salem, Ohio, on the second of 
Twelfth Month, 1904, RacueL H. Frencn, widow 
Thomas Y. French and daughter of the late William 
Anne Blackburn, in the seventy-fourth year of her agt 
A member and elder of Salem Monthly and Particalat 
Meetings of Friends. 
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